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Ina recent issue of THESPECTATOR ina “ survey,” allu- 
sion was made to William H. Bridgman in a manner that 
would not have been permitted had the item met the eye 
of the editor. Reference was made to a report circulated 
some years ago to the effect that he had offered to an 
English company, as an inducement for it to come to this 
country, the business of the Hanover. Mr. Walcott, presi- 
dent of the Hanover, as well as ourselves, was convinced 
by documentary evidence that Mr. Bridgman did not make 
such offer, or take any liberties with the good name and 
fame of the Hanover. 





THE agony relative to the Northern appointments is 
over. The lucky man in New York for this and adjoining 
States is Henry H. Hall. It is said that this appointment 
lay between Mr. Hall and Weed & Kennedy, but the long 
experience of the former told in hisfavor. The West goes 
to Mr. Crook, of the Royal, and the East to Mr. Bullard, 
local Boston agent of the Queen and other companies. 
The new appointments are to take effect October 1, and 
are said to have been decided upon several weeks ago, but 
have only recently been confirmed in London by the head 
office. The divorce between the Imperial and the Northern 
will therefore take place in a few weeks, and thus substan- 
tially add another foreign company to the list of those now 
here. 


THE executive committee of the Ohio State Board of 
Fire Underwriters has issued a circular to all the stock 
companies doing business in that State requesting them to 
send representatives to a meeting soon to be called for the 
purpose of discussing measures calculated to overcome ex- 
isting evils in that State. Among the subjects suggested 
for consideration are the organization of local boards in all 
the important towns in Ohio, and in each place fair, equit- 
able and uniform rates; the formation of some bureau for 


the purpose of collecting such information concerning the 


business character and standing of agents as may be of 
importance to managers of companies ; and the promulga- 





tion of some rules to remedy the evils that have crept into 
the business from making endorsements without limita- 
tion and without charge. Companies are requested to in- 
form the committee whether or not they will co-operate in 
this plan. According to all reports, no State outside of 
New York offers a better field for insurance missionary 
labor than Ohio. The abuses are many and the profits 
infinitesimal. 





THE extreme drought of the past few weeks in New 
York and vicinity has excited the customary alarm among 
citizens as to the resources of the water supply in case of a 
sudden emergency. Chief Bates, of the fire department, 
has notified the Department of Public Works as to what 
he regards as necessary to secure public safety, and the 
Commissioner of Public Works has replied that the water 
supply required by the fire department cannot be supplied. 
The fact is that the acqueduct which brings the entire 
water supply of the city to the reservoir in Central Park 
has a capacity of 60,000,000 gallons daily, while the con- 
sumption is nearly 100,000,000 gallons daily. The demand 
far exceeds the supply. Nevertheless, we are of the 
opinion that the Department of Public Works greatly cur- 
tails the delivery in the city for the express purpose of 
working up public sentiment in favor of duplicating the 
present Croton system at an expense of from $30,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. A full supply of salt water could 
be delivered through a separate system of mains, with 
an adequate fire pressure at each hydrant, for one-fifth the 
sum named. Until salt water is utilized we shall not have 
adequate fire protection in New York city. When it is, 
a great conflagration will be impossible. 





THE present month is one in which the death-rate runs 
high. Could all mankind have recourse to the seashore or 
to invigorating mountain resorts at this season, the rav- 
ages of mortality would of course be largely mitigated, for 
cholera morbus and kindred diseases, deadly in their effect 
at this time of the year, though somewhat familiar to fre- 
quenters of summer resorts, is not nearly so as to those un- 
fortunate persons who have to stay in the city during the 
warm weather. The enervating influence of the torpid 
atmosphere upon the large majority of persons in the great 
cities, who can spare neither time nor money to leave 
counting-room, desk, store, bench, shovel or pickaxe to get 
away for rest, can scarcely be guessed at. While persons 
who leave the city for recreation manage to keep a nor- 
mal reserve of life blood, or, better yet, gain in strength, 
basking in refreshing sea breezes or inhaling delicious 
mountain zephyrs, how many unfortunates, working six 
days in the week, twelve months in the year, confined per- 
haps to close, unventilated apartments, scarcely ever 
breathing fresh air, or what is unquestionably worse, toiling 
under the perpendicular rays of the sun ten or twelve 
hours each day, can keep up vitality during the warm 
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season! It is such persons who, enfeebled by the warm 
weather, and, with reserve strength on the last ebb, are 
prostrated by the merest inadvertency in diet and are car- 
ried off at this time by thousands in the great cities. A 
healthy condition of the system is an all-important desid- 
eratum during warm weather, fully as much as during the 
prevalence of plague or an epidemic. Extreme care in diet 
must be observed during warm weather. Abstemiousness is 
greatly to be favored rather than too much eating or drink- 
ing. Statistics show that instances of longevity are 
chiefly among the abstemious. The industrial classes re- 
quire to be temperate, both in food and drink, during the 
warm season, for it is these persons, not Croesuses or tramps, 
who are the most active at all times, and consequently 
most susceptible to the effects of the heat. 





IN response to numerous inquiries relative to the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund Life Association of this city, E. B. 
Harper, president, we last week gave some facts regard- 
ing this “ co-duperative ” concern not at all flattering to 
it. The fact is that it is nothing more or less than a co- 
operative assessment company, without the requisite finan- 
cial standing or intelligent management to entitle it to be 
recognized as in any sense a life insurance company. How 
it pays losses may be inferred from the following specimen 
case which we find in The Review under the heading 
“ Beating a Widow.” ‘Some time in last October, Mr. B. 
G. Bloss, of St. Louis, acting as agent for the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association of New York, called upon a 
Mr. Russell D. Grant, and induced him to join the Asso- 
ciation and take out a $5000 policy. Mr. Grant went to 
Dr. Robert J. Hill and was examined, and subsequently 
Mr. Bloss delivered the policy to him, giving a receipt for 
the membership fee and yearly dues to October 25, 1882. 
On January 20, 1882, Mr. Grant died. Fifteen days later 
Mrs. Grant applied to the local agent for a blank proof of 
loss. She then met the claim that her husband was not a 
member of the association, and that his application had 
been rejected by the medical examiners and the executive 
board of the association, and that the issuing of a policy to 
him, duly signed by the president and secretary, was due 
to a clerical error of the auditor, who marked the applica- 
tion as accepted, when in fact it was rejected. . This state- 
ment was supported by a number of affidavits of officers of 
the company. Mrs. Grant, however, held the policy for 
$5000, and took steps to sue for the full amount, when the 
company compromised the matter by paying her $1000, 
which, being an old woman, she accepted, not knowing 
how long the matter would drag in the courts.” This is a 
fair illustration of the fallacy of putting one’s trust in any 
of these co-operative assessment concerns. While life in- 
surance is a necessary provision for widows and orphans, 
such provision can only be made through those companies 
that accumulate reserves for the payment of all claims. 
There can be no guaranteed insurance without the funds 
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in hand to meet all claims as they arise. Post-mortem 
assessments to meet claims are always delusive and dis. 
appointing. 


THE CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


Fee the numerous transactions which occur between 
life insurance companies and their policyholders there 
are none more frequent, more important, or more thor. 
oughly misunderstood than the surrender of a policy for 
money consideration. There are a number of causes which 
may operate to render the holder of a life policy unable 
or unwilling to continue the payments by which it is sys. 
tained, and in view of this fact the non-forfeitable feature 
has been introduced in the practice of life companies, by 
which the policyholder is assured the benefits of such 
moneys as he has paid, whether he continues his policy or 
not. There are several means by which this non-forfeit. 
able provision is accomplished, and the holder is generally 
allowed an option in the matter. He may choose to re. 
ceive a paid-up policy for such a sum as his previous pay. 
ments would entitle him, or to apply the reserve value of 
his policy to the extension of his insurance for sucha period 
as it will cover. Other means may also be placed at his 
disposal whereby he may obtain the benefits of his contri. 
butions, but in many cases they are all deemed unsatisfac. 
tory, for the reason that they necessitate his leaving his 
money where it is, and thus postponing the harvest of 
advantages to some point in the future. When policy. 
holders express a wish to cease the payment of premiums 
they generally do so either from an inability to continue 
them or from a desire to invest their money elsewhere, and 
in the latter case the immediate possession of such advan- 
tages as may be derived from their premiums already paid 
is an affair of considerable moment. To meet this contin- 
gency the cash surrender value is employed, and life com- 
panies are frequently assailed for their assumed close deal- 
ing and niggardliness in taking advantage of the distress 
and privation of their members, by allowing them a cash 
surrender value far below that to which they are entitled. 
In the majority of cases the companies are most unjustly 
condemned, as a careful inquiry into the nature of cash 
surrender values will prove. 

To the question “What is a cash surrender value?” 
almost everyone would reply, “A sum paid in cash to the 
policyholder by his company, in consideration of which he 
surrenders all claims upon the company for future bene 
fits ;’ and the definition is correct as far as it goes, but it 
wholly falls short of conveying a true idea of the nature of 
the transaction. It is, in fact, the cancellation of a contract 
between two parties, and is subject to the same rules of pro- 
cedure as all transactions of the same sort in other lines 
of business. The two points to be considered are: first, 
from what portion of the premiums already paid is the 
policyholder entitled to derive future benefits; and sec 
ond, how much of this portion may he justly expect t 
receive as a cash surrender value. These two points are 
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those upon which the cash surrender value entirely de- 
pends. s. 

It is not unusual for a policyholder desiring to surrender 
his policy for a cash consideration to expect at least the 
return of his premiums, without interest computed thereon, 
waiving the latter, and believing that in so doing he is act- 
ing in the most magnanimous spirit. His expectations 
meet with a decided rebuff, and in his chagrin he is quick 
to accuse the company of defrauding him. He entirely 


’ overlooks the fact that he has been insured for a number 


of years, and that a considerable portion of his premiums 
has been absorbed to pay for this insurance. It is not even 
in the company’s possession, but has been used to pay the 
insurance of lives that have terminated shortly after poli- 
cies thereon had been written. This question is one that 
involves the principles of life insurance, without some 
knowledge of which a policyholder finds difficulty in com- 
prehending the position of the company. The annual net 
premium upon a policy of life insurance is a fixed sum. It 
does not increase with the age of the insured and the actual 
cost of insurance during each succeeding year, but is aver- 
aged over the whole life of the policyholder. As a result, 
in the earlier years of life a man pays more in premiums than 
his insurance actually costs, but in later years, and especially 


.in very old age, the excess is the other way, and he is pay- 


ing far less than cost for his insurance. The excess paid 
in younger days is reserved to meet the deficiency in old 
age, and is such a sum as will, with accrued interest, just 
suffice for the purpose. It is to this sum in excess of what 
his insurance has cost, commonly known as the reserve 
value, that the policyholder must look for future benefit. 
From the remainder of his premium payments he has 
already received benefit by being insured for a certain 
number of years. Upon the reserve value only has he any 
claim. The question then is, How great a portion of the 
reserve value should a policyholder in right obtain as a 
cash surrender value? Since he has an undoubted right 
to all benefits of this fund held in reserve, it'does not seem 
unreasonable for a policyholder to demand its entire re- 
turn; but were such demands granted, companies would 
find the greatest difficulty in avoiding failure and ruin, if 
in truth such avoidance were even possible. 
borne in mind that the power to terminate the contract 
between an insurance company and a policyholder is never 
lodged with the former. Nor docs a desire so to do arise 
on the part of a company in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. Both the power and the desire to cancel a policy 
lies entirely with the holder, and should he wish to exercise 
this power and gratify this desire, it is but fair, according 
to all business usage, that he should pay for so doing. The 
cash surrender value, be it understood, is not a sum paid by 
the company to be released from a burdensome claim, but 
the difference between this value and the full reserve value 
is that sum paid by the policyholder to escape from the 
fulfillment of his part of the contract. If this point could 
be clearly understood, much misapprehension would be 
avoided. This difference is known as the surrender charge. 
It may be urged that it is immaterial to a company 


It must be | 


whether a member continue his contract in force or not, 
and therefore that it is not morally justified in making 
any surrender charge; but, in truth, the continuance of pol- 
icies in force is a matter of the greatest moment to com- 
panies, and they are fully justified in making a surrender 
charge and thus placing an obstacle in the way of too fre- 
quent a surrender for cash only. Not only does business 
usage entitle them to receive a forfeit from the policy- 
holder, but a just regard for the interests of their members 
likewise prompts them to discourage, as far as possible, 
applicants for cash surrender values. The policyholders of 
every life company include both the healthy and the un- 
healthy, the strong and weak lives. The losses upon the 
policies of the latter are counterbalanced by the gains upon 
those of the former, and it is this system of equalization 
that enables a company to conduct its business success- 
fully. It is evident that should the cash surrender value 
be easy of access to all members, it would nevertheless be 
sought almost entirely by the strong and healthy. Those 
among the policyholders whose lease of life was uncertain 
or near its expiration would sustain their policies at almost 
any hazard, realizing the probability of an early death, and 
bearing in mind the advantages to be derived by their 
families from the payment of their policies. The healthy 
lives, on the contrary, not being threatened by the approach 
of death in the near future, would need but a slight pre- 
text upon which to apply for a cash surrender value. The 
result would be that companies would be weakened by the 
withdrawal of healthy lives and the retention of the un- 
healthy and the moribund, forfeiting all gains upon the 
former and still being obliged to suffer the losses upon the 
latter. That this state of affairs would ultimately end dis- 
astrously to companies and their members cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Furthermore, should the full reserve be obtainable on 
demand as a cash surrender value, profitable investment of 
a company’s assets would be extremely difficult. The 
necessity which would then exist for a company to be able 
at any moment to produce in cash the full reserve value 
of all policies in force would sadly interfere with the 
proper management of its finances. It can also be said 
that companies are naturally benefited by a large business 
and are justified in taking measures to preserve all they 
have secured. Other arguments could be advanced to 
prove the justification of life companies in making a sur- 
render charge, but those presented above are sufficient. 
The question is one that appeals to common sense, and 
the only room for an honest difference of opinion is in the 
consideration of that portion of the full reserve value which 
in fairness may be deducted as a surrender charge. 

This point is a difficult one to settle. The practice of 
companies varies greatly, and their ideas of prudence and 
expediency do not coincide. From the nature of the case 
it is impossible to establish a fixed rule covering all in- 
stances. The policyholder who has maintained his policy 
for a number of years and is approaching old age is neces- 
sarily entitled to greater consideration than one who has 





paid but a few premiums and is still in the prime of life. 
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The latter may secure as a cash surrender value from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the full reserve, while the former 
might expect from seventy-five to ninety, and in cases of 
extreme old age as high as one hundred, or the full reserve 
value. These figures are estimated upon the common 
practice of the leading life companies of the country, but 
are not to be considered as covering all cases. 

We have presented what may be deemed the com- 
panies’ side of the case in the question of cash surrender 
values, but it must’ not be supposed that they are them- 
selves without duties and obligations inthe matter. While 
they are justified in making a surrender charge, which may 
vary to some extent, and while it is impossible to fix this 
charge at a stated sum, every company should have a general 
system in paying cash surrender values, and to this system 
they should rigidly adhere. The distress of a policyholder, 
his embarassments which lead to the necessity for him to 
realize in the shape of money all benefits that he is entitled 
to receive in the future, should not serve as a pretext for 
hard bargaining and oppression on the company’s part. A 
surrender charge may be made, but it is done with the in- 
terest of the company’s members in view, not for the pur- 
pose of fattening on the misfortunes of the applicant. 

It must be remembered that a surrender charge is only 
made in case a cash surrender value is demanded. Should 
the policyholder merely wish to discontinue the payment 
of his premiums, he may receive the full benefits of the re- 
serve value in various ways, as we have stated before. A 
company does not fix a penalty in case further premiums 
are not forthceming, but demands a forfeit in the event of 
their being obliged to surrender those already paid. The 
surrender charge is not so much a means of increasing the 
business of a company as it is a precaution taken to pre- 
vent its decrease. 

Life insurance is a duty a man owes his family, and 
while it is to the credit of humanity that the benefits of life 
insurance are so greatly appreciated, it is well to have safe- 
guards thrown around a policy which may save it from a 
sudden discontinuance. Having once entered into the 
contract it is a satisfaction to know that every cent paid 
the company will be for the benefit of the family of the 
insured. - Should the full reserve of a policy be always ob- 
tainable as a cash surrender value, it is to be feared that 
many men would yield to the temptation of the moment 
and realize themselves the benefits they have prepared for 
their families during so many years. The inability to con- 
tinue the payment of premiums may occur to any man, but 
means are offered him by which he may still secure to 
those dependent upon his exertions the benefits of all 
premiums paid in the past, and the necessity for money 
should be very pressing before application is made for a 
cash surrender value. To carry on a successful business, 
companies must constantly demonstrate the usefulness of 
life insurance, and the cash surrender value is not one of 
its useful features. It is the termination of a life insur- 
ance contract, and in the interests of the business and 
their members companies should endeavor not only to in- 
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crease the number of contracts in force in the shape of 
policies, but to maintain those already secured. Much as 
the cash surrender value may approve itself to the minds 
of many policyholders, it isan anomaly in life insurance 
and at conflict with the fundamental principles of the 
business. Its just discouragement will in the end prove 
satisfactory to every member of a company, even to those 
who have applied for it and been discouraged by the 
necessity of a surrender charge. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THERE are more than a dozen rumors afloat regarding movements pres. 
ent and prospective of foreign companies now here and those who are 
alleged to be coming out shortly. The return of the several managers 
now abroad will be the signal for a renewed outburst of street gossip, in 
which the most secret instructions and intentions of companies are talked 
about as if they were paraded on newspaper bulletin-boards. W. H, 
Ross, late of the Queen, it is reported, is sure of an English company, 
W. H. Bridgman has already returned, a disappointed if not a disgusted 
man. There 1s ample room to discount most of the sensational stories 
heard of what this, that or some other company contemplates. It rarely 
fails in happening that when the companies intend a new departure the 
act precedes the rumor. 


a 


THE Watertown is the channel through which the old Sun Fire office is 
assuming: business in this city and elsewhere. It is stated that Sun policies 
will be issued direct in a few days, but the small importance of the whole 
affair is well illustrated by the fact that the maximum line accepted by the 
Sun under this new deal is but $10,000, which for the oldest and biggest 
company in the world strikes our city underwriters as a bagatelle. The 
Sun used to write $25,000 on the leading city risks like Arnold, Constable 
& Co., Stewart, Claflin and others, before the company thought of an 
agency, and to dwindle down to a mere $10,000 line now seems a heavy 
drop, considering all the mystery which attended its new birth in America. 
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Tue elevators in and around New York are by no means full, and the 
rates hang along at two and two and one-half per cent on most of them. 
There is considerable amount of grain insured in the South Brooklyn 
stores which usually goes into elevators, and, as a city secretary remarked 
lately, ‘‘ Now is a good time for an elevator fire, as it wouldn’t catch many 
heavy lines.” We learn, however, that out-of-town companies are getting 
many orders ahead, which indicates an expectation of heavy lines being 
wanted in the near hereafter. 


* * ws 


THERE have been many growls over the Hecker Flour Mill fire, and 
some talk about rates paid. A Philadelphia office of high repute 
declined the risk over and over again, but was finally persuaded to 
accept, the result being a $5000 loss. The owners, we learn, claim that 
there was only sixty per cent of value insured, and that every policy 
on building, machinery and stock is a total loss, beyond possibility of 
doubt. This may not be consoling to out-of-town companies, but still 
there may be virtue in New York flour mills at two and one-half per cent, 
in spite of the fact that in milling centres like Minneapolis and St. Louis 
these risks pay from three and one-half to five per cent. 


w % + 


Some of the losers by fire who have employed their own adjusters t 
look after their interests, instead of awaiting action by the insurance com- 
panies, have recently found that these self-constituted experts have been 
stumbling blocks in the way of prompt settlements. Some time ag? 
there was a loss in which the assured was represented by one of these x 
perts and an adjustment actually completed. After awhile the proofs 
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weft completed and companies prepared to pay. In the interem the 
assured and his representative quarrelled about compensation, and the 

went the rounds of the companies and asked them to delay pay- 
or as there might be a change in their favor in this claim. The loss 
sent yet paid. Had this party trusted the companies in the first place, 
and kept his “ expert ” out of it, the money would have been paid long 


x Pe « 


Tuere is much amusement among the boys on the street by the develop- 
ment of the numerous $20,000 lines carried on special hazards in and 
ground this city by the new Mutual Fire office. Underwriters generally 
are chary of Babbitt’s soap factory and Dejobns’ paper-hanging and paper- 
making risk on Staten Island, but the Mutual is reported to have written 

,000 on each of these, and the same amount on other risks which are 
ed lightly by our veteran companies. 


% * *% 
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Some Jow rates are constantly quoted as the debris of former days, 
when risks were written for next to nothing. Among others lately men- 
tioned, we have heard of a steam cracker bakery on Washington street, 
written at eighty cents. Most of the old companies used to quote these 
risks worth three per cent. 

e *% RN 


Tue Tariff Association is moving along so smoothly in its good work 
that no complaints are heard of infractions of the rates. The rate com- 
mittee has been subdivided into committees having in charge particular 
districts of the city wherein risks are to be especially rated. The move- 
ment tv regulate brokers is making slow progress, as we learn the com- 
mittee has undertaken to separate the ‘‘ respectable” brokers from 
the “disreputable.” We fear that it is a harder task than they can ac- 


complish. e 


A puNSTER in one .of the stay-at-home-all-summer offices, says the 
secretary has had a surfeit ot Coney Island this year. 
pa se “a 
We are informed that there are several hundred policies being held in 
tais city and Chicago in the Home of Columbus. Anybody who now 
regards this company’s policy as indemnity, since the disclosures of rot- 
teness recently made, is deserving of loss. 
* * _* 


A sTUDENT in official statements propounds the query whether the real 
reason why the National of Baltimore, Franklin of Boston, and Peoples 
of Newark, hastily withdrew from New York in July, was not less of 
dissatisfaction with New York business than the fear of showing an im- 
paired capital July r. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LEAVENWORTH. 

Prosperity of Kansas—Abundant and Unprecedented Harvests—Some Aboriginal Re- 
marks by a Native—A Promised Raid on Bloated Beer-holders—More Compani. 
Entering the State—Competition for Farm Business—A Peculiar Settlement by the 
Traders of Chicago. 








[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The corn-ucopia is a fitting emblem of Kansas abundance this year. The 
wide expanse of cultivated farms have yielded plentiful harvests of wheat, 
Tye, Oats, etc., and the smiling reach of voluptuous fields of corn far exceed 
in exuberance the boasted harvest of any previous year. The sturdy sons 
of the soil have reason to feel a sense of gratefulness for Nature’s lavish 
disposition, and to enjoy their fruitful possessions with undiminished pride 
in the amplitude of Kansas soil. Twenty-eight years ago the territory of 
Kansas lay as uncultivated as the untutored savage in abbreviated ward- 
tobe. He was prime minister of what we considered the great American 
desert, as he stood boldly up in his mocassins, with nothing on him worth 
mentioning except a tomahawk and a bow and quiver. He generally 





cultivated the adventurous pioneer with seductive arts and dangerous 
archery. In morals lax, he dealt in cold facts. But 
‘* His sports are fled and all his charms withdrawn.” 

Kansas to-day is not to be sneezed at. She stands without a parallel in 
the possession of all the elements necessary for making a great and power- 
ful State. To-day we have more than one million people and are rapidly 
growing. We have over 5500 school houses, which cost over five millions 
of dollars. Above and beyond all, we can boast of the leading temperance 
State of the Union. We can’t get drunk here legally ‘‘no more.” The 
which erstwhile was the happy asylum for infuriated drundards is trans- 
mogrified into a Bible Society and Temperance Union. We intend to 
ship every bloated beer-holder away and make Kansas the paradise of 
teetotallers, tea-drinkers and big-footed insurance men, 

There is a special agent in this State who wears a number thirteen boot 
and number four hat, who goes about criticising the management of other 
companies, and charges up the expenses for indulging in this amusement 
to his companies. He com’s of poor but scrofulous parents, and is 
known by his gait. His high-toned English company doesn’t know he is 
doing this kind of business. The following companies have been mustered 
into the service of the cyclone business in addition to the German and 
Burlington: The Niagara, Phenix of Brooklyn, Springfield, Glens Falls 
and New York Alliance. Others will follow suit. The Home of New 
York has recently embarked in the farm business on the note plan, with 
twenty-five per cent commissions. There are now at least six com- 
panies engaged in active competition for the farm business, and it will 
not be long before others will go into it. The competition now is bitter 
and calumnious. There is brisk firing all along the line, and the contest 
will become so spirited that farm rates will rapidly decrease, larger com- 
missions will be offered and, as a further inducement, agents will add the 
lightning, gasoline and cyclone clauses gratuitously, together with a 
chromo and 160 acres of wild lands in each case. 

Speaking of inducements for business reminds me of the fact of a certain 
special agent of a New York company having promised his Atchison, 
Kansas, agent an elegant desk in order to purchase his friendly partiality ; 
and another case where the special of a foreign company living in Kansas 
City having promised one of his Southern Kansas agents a suit of clothes 
for acertain amount of business. These companies belong to the Board, and 
the presumption is they are not holding out fine desks and elaborate ward- 
robes as extra inducements to all their agents, but only to the more incor- 
rigible and backward ones. I am convinced that the respective salaries 
of these philanthropic, generously-inclined specials are not sufficiently 
magnificent to warrant such individual profligacy as this, nor can they 
afford it in one or two extreme cases. But their promises have been given 
and must be fulfilled. 

The local agency of Jacob Geyer, consisting of the Underwriters 
Agency, American of Philadelphia, Fire Association and Merchants of 
Newark, has been absorbed by W. B. Fletcher, the agent of the Watertown 
Fire. 

Since my last our canning factory was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss 
of some $20,000, mostly insured in such companies as the Hartford, for 
$4500; North America, $1500; New York Alliance, $1500; London 
Assurance, $2500; Pennsylvania, $2000; Queen, $2000, etc. This 
makes $12,100 the North America has lost in three fires, and the “‘ old” 
New York Alliance $9500 in the same fires. 

A brisk correspondence has sprung up between A. B. Havens, 
whose mill burned here in March last (and who was so badly burned him- 
self that he will be a cripple for life), and the Traders Insurance Company 
of Chicago, concerning the payment of a policy of $1500 on mill machinery. 
The loss was total, proofs properly made and forwarded, and all the com- 
panies paid in full, with the exception of the Traders, which claimed im- 
munity from payment in full on account of their explosion clause, and 
resisted payment in order to secure a compromise, based on the declaration 
that they never had paid such losses in full. The company finally 
agreed to pay, less 5 per cent discount —$75—and rather than burden him- 
self with a lawsuit, Mr. Havens closed with the company and accepted the 
$1500, less the discount. In transmitting the amount to Mr. Havens, the 
secretary of the company, R. J. Smith, was particularly careful in emphasiz- 
ing the declaration that the $1425 must be considered a ‘‘ donation.” This, 
of course, nettled Mr. Havens, and hence the correspondence. 

It is rumored that Wm. R. Kerr, Esq., late of the Scottish Commercial, 
and more recently President of the Chicago Steel Horse Shoe Company, is 
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thinking of again entering the insurance field. His many friends in the 
West earnestly hope that he may do so, as no manager was more popular 
than he with the local fraternity. Mr. Kerr is one of the brainiest young 
men in the land, a skilful business manager and an accomplished under- 
writer. 

The Niagara folks and their St. Joe agents, Tyler and Brooks, have had 
a split-up over some trifling matter, and the company now has a lodgment 
with Calkins’s Agency. Tyler and Brooks do the leading business in St. 
Joe and are first-class agents. We hope the lines of the Niagara have 
fallen in pleasant places. 

In your last number of THE SPECTATOR you observed that ‘‘ The West- 
chester bears a good reputation, makes a square insurance contract, free 
from lurking technicalities, and is a general favorite with the assured.” 
This compliment is well deserved and rightly earned. The company is 
immensely popular all over the West, free from senseless litigation, meets 
all claims promptly and honestly, doesn’t ‘‘ kick against the pricks,” does 
its business squarely and is ably and skilfully managed. 

LEAVENWORTH, KAN., August 8, 1882. GEORGE. 





CANADA. 

Demoralization of Insurance Business in the Dominion—Some Local Boards Making 
a Bold Stand Against It—Insurers Dictating Terms—Managers Responsible 
Sor Lack of Organization and Low Rates—Companies that have Retired and the 
New Ones that have Taken their Places—Preference Shown for Foreign Com- 
panies—Life Insurance Business Satisfactory. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

RATEs are utterly demoralized throughout Ontario and Quebec, except 
perhaps in this city, and we have now the agents in London making an 
effort to stem the tide in their city. It seems incredible that here in 
Canada, so close to a country where insurance is in the strict sense of the 
word a profession, and those who would succeed in it must devote years 
to careful study as well as require experience, and who, therefore, con- 
duct the business on true underwriting principles, we are still in swad- 
dling clothes, and instead of understanding our business and thus com- 
manding the respect and confidence of the assuring public, we are in 
many, very many cases the agents of the assured, carrying on our busi- 
ness as they dictate. 

Even here in Toronto the Board rates are minimum rates, so that the 
worst risks are often written at the same rate as the best of their class. 
Blanket policies are frequently issued and are growing more common every 
day, and the merchant or manufacturer seems to consider it a settled law 
of insurance that the rate of this year must be less than that of last. 

Montreal, where most of the head offices are located, is without any 
Board organization, and the managers of companies there are Jargely re- 
sponsible for the condition of the business and the low rates throughout 
Canada, for I am credibly informed that the companies with head offices 
here are both anxious and willing to havea National organization to 
remedy the existing evils. And yet no action is taken, notwithstanding 
the strong leverage placed in their hands by the business men of Toronto 
and Hamilton, who have tried their hands at conducting the business of 
insurance on the principles of low rates, and the almost entire absence of 
every other principle, with the result that no less than three of the so- 
called companies have had to retire from the business, to the disgust of 
the men who risked their money and have lost it. The companies re- 
ferred to are the Union of Toronto, and the Canada Fire and Marine and 
Dominion companies of Ilamilton, and there still remain several whose 
obituaries are written and their demise looked for every day. 

We have three American companies doing business in Canada, viz.: the 
tna of Hartford, Hartford of Hartford and Phenix of Brooklyn, and 
through these, American capitalists have an interest in Canadian insurance 
and the manner in which it is conducted. i 

We can congratulate ourselves on the fact that for each small Canadian 
company which disappears a strong English company takes its place, 
and in lieu of companies which have retired we now have the Fire In- 
surance Association of London, Englznd, which re-insured the Dominion 
risks, the City of London Fire, which opened branches in Canada last 
fall, and the Scottish Union and National of Edinburgh, which presents 
the novel feature of a British company doing business in Canada hrough 
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an American manager, M. Bennett, Jr., and conducting its business on 
American principles. We scarcely know whether to look upon it as a 
British or an American company. These later arrivals mentioned as 
well as the Norwich Usion (here but two years), have already secured “ 
goodly share of the business, as may be gathered from the 4p pesrance of 
their names in the loss lists. 

Losses have been very frequent, and also of considerable magnitude $0 
that here, as in the United States, many companies have nothing to fee 
good over in the way of surplus for the first half of this year, 

The British-America’s new departure in the United States appears ty 
draw much comment, but here it is thought their present course is a wise 
one. The company has lost money on its business in the United States 
and this has caused some astonishment to underwriters in this country 
who know how vey conservative they have been. They have also found 
the re-insurance business in England unprofitable, and in this case have 
decided to discontinue. Inthe face of their experience in England, it 
seems strange that such a small company as the Sovereign of Toronto 
should open an agency in England. The Sovereign is managed by F. A, 
Ball, who is well known on your side as the ex-manager of the British. 
America, who doubtless understands whet he is doing,as heisa thorough 
underwriter. 

Business throughout Canada is very quiet just at present, so company 
managers complain, while excursions by land and water are all the rage, 
The re-insuring of the Canada Fire and Marine by the Citizens of Mon. 
treal is looked upon as a bold venture, and the result is awaited with 
some impatience. 

Life assurance is sat.sfacio:y i: C .n-da, and both American and Cana. 
dian companies are doing well. The Canada Life is now the peer of any 
company, and will soon be comfortably located in their handsome brown 
stone structure recentiy erected in Hamilton. The building would bean 
ornament to any city, and adds greatly to the appearance of our ambitious 
neighbor. MAPLeE-LEar, 

ToRONTO, August 8, 1882. 





CINCINNATI. 
Regarding the Home of Columbus—The ‘' Home of Ohio"’ on the Ways—An Insur- 
ance Suit Compromised—Spirit Gases, Ignited by the Flame of a Candle, Cause 
an Explosion. 


[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE directors of the Home Insurance Company of Columbus concluded 
an important meeting on the 11th inst. It appears that Judge J. H. 
Anderson, treasurer, had been refusing to pay any bills, and that about 
fifty had been ordered to be paid. He had consulted with the Attorney- 
General, and looked upon payment in the nature of preferring one creditor 
above another. After receiving official notice that the stock was impaired 
and should be assessed 129 per cent, Judge Anderson insisted that he 
had no right to pay out cash until the State Department authorized the 
company to go ahead, and insisted upon resigning. This was accepted, 
and Joseph Falkenbach was chosen. The opinion of counsel was that 
the directors could pay all running expenses. J. W. King, president of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank at Columbus, was chosen 
trustee, with duties similar to those of a receiver, to take charge of and 
settle the company’s business. It is reported that it is probable a move 
will be made to have the creditors come to a compromise, as the stuck- 
holders have paid about sixty-six per cent, and that it is a question as to 
whether they can be compelled to pay more than thirty-three per cent in 
addition. It is said that efforts will be made to get an acceptance of 
twenty-five per cent. 

According to report, President J. B. Hall is endeavoring to complete 
the.organization of his new ‘‘ Home of Ohio,” which is soon to be put in 
operation, and the old ‘‘ Home of Columbus” merged into it. 

Respecting the Re insurance Reserve Fund, it is learned from insurance 
sources that fifty-four per cent of all premiums collected is held fora 
Re-insurance Reserve Fund, upon which a company receives no interest. 
It is therefore a liability, and the Franklin offices propose to resist the 
collection of the tax until the Supreme Court shall say it must be paid. 
If a company has a reserve of $25,000, and its profits for the year equal 
that sum, there can be no division of the profits, and therefore it 1s 
claimed that such profits should not be taxed. The blanks of Ohio com- 
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ies furnished by the Insurance Department place this fund under the 
head of liabilities, and it is on this ground that resistance will be made 
inst collection of the tax. 

The fifteenth annual report of the State Superintendent of Insurance is 
now at last ready for distribution. Some radical recommendations are 
made therein regarding co-operative life insurance, and attention is also 
drawn to many abuses now practiced in mutual fire insurance. The re- 
port is worthy of compliment. 

The suit of the Mohr & Mohr Distilling Company vs. the Springfield 
Insurance Company, which has been pending in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, has been lately brought to a ter- 
mination, the company having effected a settlement of the claim against it 
on terms satisfactory to the plaintiffs. 

A tew days ago the entire distillery and buildings of Patterson & Cald- 
well, at Hamilton, Ohio, had a narrow escape from destruction by fire. 
It seems that a Government store-keeper went up to the third-story floor, 
where some tubs of highwines were kept, and held over one of the tubs a 
lighted lamp, while he endeavored to close down the lid and lock it. 
The gases arising from the spirits ignited, causing a violent explosion 
and setting fire to another tub standing nearit. The two tubs that ex- 
ploded contained together 5000 gallons, ad the fire occasioned as above 
was extinguished by smothering the flames with empty sacks and throwing 
water upon them. As it was, the damage did not exceed $1000. 

Business generally, both in fire and life, has been quiet of late, though 
agents look to the near future hopefully. 

W. G. Stone has been appointed special agent for the New York Life, to 
work in Covington, Ky., through the Cincinnati general agency. 


CINCINNATI, August 12, 1882. RIADA. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


CANADIAN LOCAL BOARDS vs. THE DETROIT COMPACT. 
{To THE Ep1ToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I see by The Monetary Times, which is published in this city, that a 
circular has been issued by Thos. Muir, manager, and dated London, 
July 26, 1882, in which what might be a very grave charge is made against 
the underwriters of Detroit, and, if true, should be seriously inquired 
into by the reputable men who are members of the Detroit board. I en- 
close the circular, and in explanation will state that Mr. Muir is the man- 
ager of the Ontario Car Company, of London, Ont., and that in London 
the agents recently formed an organization termed the London Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and 1 ask can it be possible the Detroit board or any 
member of it, or, indeed, any American company claiming solvency, 
would write a risk in London, Ont., where they have no representation 
below the tariff rate as fixed by the London board? For my part, Mr. 
Editor, I refuse to believe it, and 1] trust your giving publicity to this cir- 
cular will draw out and expose to the light the true inwardness of this 
affair. The evil of underground insurance is one that—to their credit be 
it said—the insurance press of the United States have utterly condemned, 
and with good cause, and I am sure they will continue to condemn it, 
even though the guilty parties are their own companies, and the sufferers 
are only Canadians and companies doing business in Canada. 

There is a ludicrous side to this transaction, as stated by Mr. Muir in 
bis circular, for he would have us believe him when he asserts: ‘‘I should 
also state that a large portion of the insurance actually placed in Detroit 
was brought back at my solicitation to satisfy the eager demands of the 
London agents, and this business was kindly given up by a Detroit 
agent when he found the London people were ‘ behaving themselves.’” 

So, then, it appears there is a Detroit agent who acts as a corrective to 
the London agents, and who, when the latter come down to his ideas of 
tate, kindly gives up the business. It is well there is but one Detroit 
agent who is so singular a member of the insurance species so often 
slandered but now redeemed. Here is true philanthropy, here is pure 
disinteredness ; here we have a man, a Detroit agent, whose memory will 
be enshrined in the hearts of the fraternity for all time to come, and with 
the memory of the act will cling the picture of this noble agent, who, 
when he reads his character as portrayed in this circular, raises his eyes 





to the upper vaults, and as his hands pass quietly around each other his 
mood becomes that of quiet satisfaction, and he exclaims, ‘‘ Verily, yea, 
verily, virtue is its own reward.” We can only hope the Detroit brethren 
will trot him out so that we may do honor to the (I had almest said man) 
agent, as well as admire his acts. 


Your correspondent is credibly informed that the Detroit agent is a re- 


putable member of the compact in Detroit, and represents first-class com- 


panies. Two at least of the guilty companies are New York offices. 
TORONTO, August 8, 1882. LocaL Boarp. 


The following are extracts from the circular issued by Mr. Muir in re- 


ply to the article in The Monetary Times: 


Lonvon, Fuly 26, 1882. 

* * * fst. I did not ‘* bull-doze” (unless I misunderstand the term), 
as I did not canvass a single agent, either before or after their special 
meeting, but, without a word of parley, told them all to let my policies 
expire, as I would not accept their new ratings and other conditions, al- 
though only two days (Dominion Day and the following Sabbath) inter- 
vened between this decision and the expiration of the policies covering 
$50,000 of insurance. 2d. I did not return from Detroit ‘‘ boasting,” al- 
though I felt a quiet satisfaction in having successfully placed all my open 
insurance before noon of Monday, ata less rate than the London com- 
bination of ‘‘ respectable agents had arbitrarily fixed, thinking, no doubt, 
I was cornered. 3d. Certain members of the board, at a subsequent and 
regular meeting (and while I was in Detroit), took exception to the pro- 
ceedings at their special meeting, and by a majority vote reduced the rate 
upon Ontario Car Works from 5 per cent to 4% per cent (the ?atter, 4%, 
being the rate paid by me in Detroit), instead of 434 per cent,as previously 
fixed, conditional upon a proper and approved system of water and 
hydrant service pipes being provided, both outside and inside of the 
premises. This last established rate (414) is now recognized here by in- 
surance companies of the highest standing, and other additional insurance 
has been solicited and taken up by local agents of both classes, although 
two or three agents of the “ respectable” class continue to sulk upon it. 
I should also state that a large portion of the insurance actually placed in 
Detroit was brought back at my solicitation to satisfy the eager demands 
of the London agents, and this business was kindly given up by the 
Detroit agent when he found the London people were ‘‘ behaving them- 
selves.” 





MISCELLANY. 


ADJUSTING FIRE LOSSES. 


HE following leaves from the experience of an old adjuster we ex- 

tract from the advance proofs of the work now in press entitled 
‘*Salvage: A Posthumous Collection of Sketches and Essays on Fire 
Insurance,” by the late Alfred J. Waters. The book is replete with 
interesting sketches, descriptions of character, and scenes in the life of 
an active, energetic underwriter, as Mr. Waters was well known to be. 
His many warm friends will be glad to obtain so pleasant a souvenir as 
this volume prepared during the leisure moments of a busy life.—Epiror 
THE SPECTATOR. | 

AN ADJUSTER’S REMINISCENCE. 


‘*T had been having a run of clean total losses for a long time,” said an 
adjuster recently, ‘‘and was really hoping something wouid turn up so 
that I could make a showing for my work.” ‘Any fool can adjust a total 
loss” was running through my mind, when the boy brought in a telegram 
which I knew meant another loss somewhere. Sure enough, it was a 
$2000 dwelling loss, away back in the country, some twenty miles from 
the nearest railroad station. The next day saw me get off at a little ham- 
let and prospect for ateam to carry me over the hills to the scene of my 
loss. Driving up and down the long hills in some of the Ohio counties 
looks much easier on paper than it feels on a buggy-seat. There is a 
grand look to those forest hills, and when, as it was in my case, the 
forked lightning twisted down the tree-tops and the long hills reverberated 
the rolling thunder, it presented a scene sublime in its very grandeur. 
One shrinks within himself in the presence of this stupendous power, 
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while the dark, overhanging woods, like the vestal temples of yore, 
seemed to voice a sermon of the infinite. 

There is often but a small step between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and when the fast-pouring rain came sweeping over my buggy-seat, and 
the cushions gave out their dampness, all my reverence, my poetry, 
washed itself out of the way, and nothing but a slow team creeping up a 
muddy hill and a bedrabbled and disgusted passenger filled the vacuum. 
There was no reverence, no poetry here. One cannot get enthusiastic 
with a suit of wet clothing clinging to his vertebre. 

By this time it was getting toward dark, and, drawing up to a little 
country tavern, I put up for the night. After supper I inquired of the 
landlord if he knew Mr. Jenkins, and had heard anything about the fire ? 

‘* You mean old Jim Jenkins, I reckon, who lost his house a week ago. 
Oh, yes,” said the landlord ; ‘‘I have known the old fellow nigh onto 
twenty years. He is a keener and a sharper.” 

I pricked up my ears at this remark, and felt that I had, perhaps, a 
fraud loss to handle, and actually I felt very good over it. It was a 
change from the monotony of the past few weeks. I soon found out that 
the landlord didn’t like Jenkins, and would do almost anything to preju- 
dice his case. I pumped him pretty thoroughly, but got no particular 
facts that would throw light upon the cause of the fire. He was too sharp 
to say anything to lay himself liable for libel, but threw about his 
stories just enough of disinterestedness to make them sound really plaus- 
ible. 


After I went to bed, I blocked out a planto put Jenkins through a 
rigid cross-examination, and determined to approach him incog., and see 
what I could get out of him. To accomplish this, I concluded to play 
the part of a horse buyer, as I had heard Jenkins had a fine black horse, of 
which he was remarkably fond. Now, I don’t know much about horses ; 
but I thought anyone can ‘‘ talk horse,” and on this key I determined to 
pitch the music. The next morning, driving up toa large barn by the 
roadside, I noticed a man feeding some hogs, and from the description I 
had I knew it was Jenkins. He was a man, I should say, about fifty years 
old, iron-gray hair and beard, and a keen gray eye which showed the 
Yankee. The fact is,my hopes of hauling him over the coals took a 
sudden fall when I introduced myself and felt his strong bony fingers 
clasp around my hand. He didn’t look like a man who could be brow- 
beaten, and, somehow or other, I felt that I had the wrong man on my 
hands. It was another kind of a chap I had arranged for. 

‘* Have you any horses to sell ?” I asked, as coolly as my nerves would 
permit. You see I felt that I was practicing deception, and with 
those cold gray eyes looking right through a fellow, I felt deuced uncom- 
fortable. 


‘*You are a-buying horses, are you?” came the reply in a very calm 
tone. 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘ I pick up one occasionally, when I can buy it right.” 

“* You are a judge of horses, I reckon?” 

This question I couldn’t dodge, so I concluded to face it through, 
and bravely replied : 

**O, yes! I know what a horse is.” 

‘‘ Joe, bring out that bay mare,” called the old man, and forthwith Joe 
came out leading a snuggish sort of a horse, and Jenkins wanted my 
opinion of her. 

‘* I suppose she is sound ; she looks all right; I don’t see any blem- 
ishes on her,” said I, and, jockey-like, I ran my hand over her to see if 
there were any imperfections. 

‘“You pick up hosses .occasionally, I believe you said,” chinned in 
the old man, ‘‘ and you think that horse all right ; well, she is, barring a 
spavin on that off hind foot and a little touch of the heaves; that bunch 
on her nigh fore foot we call a ringbone down here—I don’t know what 
you call it.” 

I began to feel mighty cheap, and wished I had never laid out such a 


fool programme, when Jenkins took up the topic with more vigor, and 
said : 


“I reckon you don’t want to buy many horses. Look here, young man, , 


you're pretty smart, and think you have a lay-out for old Jenkins, but I 
reckon you won't make it. I knew you as soonas you drove up. You 
stopped last night with old Bunker, and he has just filled youup. O, 
you needn’t say he didn’t; I know what he said, the pesky old liar. He 
didn’t tell you that I cheated a widow woman out of a hoss, and would 
steal if I could get a chance, O, no; he didn’t hint that I sot my house 
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afire to get the insurance money, and that it was insured for more than it 
was worth.” 

‘* But, Mr. Jenkins—” remonstrated I. 

‘There is no buts about it,” interrupted Jenkins. ‘ You jest listened 
to one side of an enemy’s story. You never inquired of anybody else in 
town whether I was a rascal or an hones: man. You didn’t want to hear 
anything good about me, and then to make it still meaner, you set upa 
game to trap me by pretending to bea hoss buyer, Good Lord! young 
man, if you don’t know any more about a loss than you do abouta hoss, 
you had better get right out of this before you and I have any trouble,” 

I saw that I was whipped, that the man I intended cornering and scar. 
ing by hints of law and delays in settlement, etc., had thrashed the 
ground with me before I had put ina lick. I felt humiliated, and throw. 
ing away all deceit I frankly told him I was mistaken in my man, and 
that I believed Bunker had prejudiced me on purpose, and that if he 
would look over the little innocent deception I had used we would try to 
get at his loss in a fair and honorable manner. 

We settled the loss, and before we were through I came to like the 
man. Hehad a rugged, keen outside—apparently sharp and incisive 
Yet when I came to see him in his own family circle, and saw what a 
great, tender-hearted man he was, saw how his familv fairly reverenced 
him, I actually felt a keen pang of remorse that I had ever tried to dis. 
simulate before such a character. This was many years ago, but it taught 
me a lesson I have never forgotten to this day, and that is, deception 
rarely wins, and that acting out one’s better nature is far preferable to 
assuming something that does not belong to him; and, further, I have 
never since laid out a programme from hearing only one side of a story, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Chicago Alliance. 


WE have received a copy of the report of the committee appointed by the 
underwriters of Chicago for the purpose of formulating rules and regula- 
tions having for their object the union of all underwriters in one body. 
The committee presented its plan, which was ordered printed. It is re- 
garded with so much favor that its adoption is more than probable. The 
plan is classified into: 1st. Constitution. 2d. By Laws. 3d. Rules, 
4th. Recommendations. 5th. Forms. 6th. Tables. 7th. Tariffs. 8th. 
Schedules. gth. Remedies. oth. Safety Fund, and 11th. Rules of 
Order. 

The constitution provides that the organization shall be known as 
“The Alliance of Chicago.” Its members may be of two classes: Ist. 
Officers and agents. 2d. Brokers. Class No.1 shall consist of officers 
and agents doing a fire insurance business in the city of Chicago and 
its vicinity, under the legal authority of the State of Illinois, their place of 
business being in the city of Chicago. They shall have all the rights and 
privileges of the association, except when for cause they may be sus- 
pended. Class No. 2 shall consist of such brokers as may be admitted 
and recognized. They shall be amenable to such rules as may be applica- 
ble. They shall be governed by the rates, but they shall not be entitled to 
attend the meetings, nor have any vote in its management. 

The following are extracts from the by-laws : 


SEcTION 6. Members agree that in their transaction of the business of 
insurance they will strictly adhere to the rules and rates adopted by this 
Alliance, for the correct practice of underwriting in Chicago and its 
vicinity. , 

Sec. 7. They will pay no commission or brokerage, directly or indirectly, 
exceeding ten per cent, except it be on property south of Harrison street 
and north and west of the Chicago river, in which last-named districts 
they may allow a commission or brokerage not exceeding fifteen per cent 
on dwellings and their contents, and on buildings and their contents 
occupied for stores on the grade floor and dwellings or office purposes 
above, 

Sec. 8. They will neither allow nor pay, either directly or indirectly, any 
commission, brokerage, rebate, drawback or consideration of an) kind to 
the assured or to his employee. ' 

SEc. g. They will do no business whatever with any person who violates 
the provisions of the two above recited sections. 

Sec. 10. They will neither write nor place any risk below the rate as 
promulgated by the secretary, and they agree to hold themselves respon- 
sible for the acts of theiremployees. Any infraction of this rule shall sub- 
ject the member committing it to a penalty equal to the amount of pre 
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igm on the risk written or placed, provided that the same shali not 
Sea fifty dollars ($50). Repeated violations of this rule shall subject 
os member or members committing it to the penalty of expulsion. 

, _ 11. No person shall be permitted to do business with members of 
this Alliance in the capacity of a broker except its own members of either 
the first or second class. ¢ ; KA 

Sec. 12. No member of this Alliance shall pay any commission, money 
or valuable consideration of any kind to any person whatever as a com- 

nsation for business, except as above excepted, and to non-resident 
agents and brokers on property located outside of the jurisdiction of this 

jance. 
<n No contract shall be made by any member to write, place or 
assist in procuring any risk that shall not be subject to the Alliance rates 
at the time of the commencement of the insurance. 

Sec, 14. No policy or renewal shal] be ante-dated to take advantage of 
a previous lower rate. — ; ‘ 

Sec. 15. No commission, discount for cash or other valuable considera- 
tion, present or promissory, shall be paid, directly or indirectly, to any per- 
son or firm not a member of this Alliance. Nor shall any order for insur- 
ance be received trom, nor shall any policy be delivered to, nor shall any 
business of insurance be transacted with, any person or firm not a mem- 
ber of this Alliance, except to the assured or his representative, who shall 
be wholly disconnected with the business of insurance. - 

Sec, 16, Survey and rate books shall be the property of the Alliance, 
subject to examination at any and all times by its members. Thcy shall 
not be examined or copied by any person not seeking insurance, and then 
only as to such risks as he or they may wish insured, and shall be kept 
only at the office of the Alliance. 

Sec. 17. The secretary shall furnish only one copy of the books of 
rates and not more than three copies of the manuals to members of the 
first class, and shall in each case before the delivery of a manual mark the 
name of the party to whom delivered in ink on the pages of the book, and 
shall require a receipt and agreement as per the following form, signed by 
the agent receiving the book : 

CHICAGO, 188 

Received of the Alliance of Chicago, a rate book issued by said Alli- 
ance, which I hereby agree to deliver to their secretary whenever he, under 
instruction of the board, shall make demand for the same, and in case of 


‘refusal or neglect to deliver the same, I hereby agree to forfeit a penalty of 


one hundred dollars to said Alliance, and I hereby authorize said Alli- 
ance to sue for and recover the same before any court of competent juris- 
diction. : 

The following are the rules reported for the government of the business: 

In RELATION TO BROKERS--THEIR QUALIFICATION.—I. He must exclu- 
sively be engaged in the insurance business. 2. He must conform to the 
rules and rates of this Alliance. 

REGISTRATION.—The secretary of the Alliance shall keep a book in 
which he shall record every broker admitted to practice, which record 
shall contain the following particulars: 1. His name. 2. His residence 
and place of business. 3. Thedate ofhisadmission. 4. By whom recom- 
mended. 

THEIR ADMISSION.—Brokers may become members of this Alliance in 
manner following : that is to say, his name shall be proposed by a member 
of the first class at any regular or special meeting, when, if accepted by 
the vote of a majority of all the members present, he shall be declared 
accepted. He shall thereupon sign the pledge hereinafter provided and 
pay the initiation fee. 

PLepGE.—I hereby declare that I am engaged in the insurance business, 
aud intend to make it make it my exclusive business. I promise to con- 
form to the rules and rates of the Alliance. I will neither directly nor in- 
directly divide my commissions with my customers nor with any other 
person. ; 

INITIATION FEE.—The initiation fee of brokers who may be admitted 
within the first thirty (30) days after the adoption of the constitution of this 
Alliance shall be $25. All admitted after the end of thirty (30) days and 
before January 1, 1883, shall pay a fee of $50. All admitted after January 
1, 1883, shall pay an initiation fee of $100. All admitted after April 1, 
1883, shall pay an initiation fee of $200. All admitted after July 1, 1883, 
shall pay an initiation fee of $300. At the first meeting in 1883 the board 
shall limit the number of brokers who may be licensed. 

_ CERTIFICATE.—On the admission of a broker, and the payment of the 
initiation fee, the secretary shall give him a certificate as follows, that is 
to say : 

This is to certify that (here insert the name), residing at (here insert his 
residence) has been regularly admitted to the Alliance as a broker, has 
pai¢ the initiation fee and is entitled to all the privileges as such. 

Cuicaco, (here insert the date.) Secretary. 

The secretary shall thereupon notify all the members of the first class 
that such a person is admitted and may be recognized. 

Rares.—The secretary shall rate all property within the jurisdiction of 
this Alliance in accordance with the rules adopted for such rating, as soon 
aS proper surveys can be made, except only such as may be otherwise 
provided for. 

RaTEs AND REBATES.—No change of rate shall be made on existing 
a because of any modifications in the standard or in the deficiency 

larges, 

Rebates for improvements shall only be made on existing policies, from 
the board rates at which such policies were written, and according to what 
Was originally charged for deficiencies. 

The charge for increased hazard on risks shall be collected from policy- 









holders, when, by reason of additional hazard, the rate is increased by the 
Alliance. Nothing but such excess to be obtained. 

Rebates may be allowed where improvements have been made which 
reduce the rate, when the new rate is promulgated and the reason for re- 
duction given. Such rebate to be dhowed from date of completion of 
improvement. 

When a risk is increased the secretary shall report the increase in rate 
to the assured, as well as to the agents, so that the assured may know the 
underwriter is entitled to an increase. 

In case the increase or diminution in rate shall not exceeed ten cents 
on the dollar no collection shall be made nor rebate be paid. This rule 
‘shall not interfere with any arrangement with the packers at the stock 
yards until ninety days after its promulgation. 

VAULTS AND SAFES.—Rates on merchandise in vaults or in strictly fire- 
proof safes to be thirty per cent below that of similar stocks outside of 
such vaults or safes, provided that the contents of such vaults or safes 
be insured specifically. 

OrFiceE BuILptncs.—The rates on contents of office buildings shall be 
ten cents more than the building rate. 

STORE AND OFFICE FURNITURE.—Store and office furniture in business 
buildings shall be the same as on merchandise in the same buildings. 

Goons on SIDEWALKS.—Property on sidewalks shall bear the same rate 
as that in the stores to which they belong. 

TERM POoLiciges ON DwELLInGs.—Term policies on dwellings and on 
household furniture therein shall be charged as follows: For two years, 
one and one-half the annual rate ; for three years, two annual rates; for 
four years, two and one-half annual rates; for five years, three annual 
rates, 

TERM PoLiciEs ON Stocks.—No term policies shall be written on stocks 
of any kind except at full annual rates. 

KEROSENE O1L.—No permission shall be given to keep kerosene oil in 
quantities exceeding five barrels, unless an extra charge be made of ten 
cents fur every additional ten barrels. 

HOUSEHOLD FuRNITURE.—Private household furniture in business 
buildings shall be charged ten cents more than the building rate. 

Hazarps.—Special hazards shall only be written at full annual rates or 
regular short rates of annual rates. 

TERM Risks ON BUSINESS BuILDINGS.—Term risks on business build- 
ings and on hotels shall be charged as follows: For two years, one and 
three-fourths the annual rate; for three years, two and one-half times the 
annual rate ; for four years, three and one-fourth times the annual rate ; 
for five years, four times the annual rate. 

LIGHTNING CLAUSE.—No clause shall be inserted in any policy intended 
to protect the assured against damage by tornado, cyclone or lightning, 
where fire does not ensue, except at an additional charge of ten cents on 
the one hundred dollars. 

RENTS—may be written at twenty-five per cent below the rate on the 
building. 

These rules may be changed at any regular meeting by a majority vote 
of all the members of the Alliance. 








































RECOMMENDATIONS. 





1. Express in the policy the character of the occupancy of the building. 

2. Applications for permission to introduce and use gasoline machines 
should be referred to the secretary, who shall decide where the same 
shall be located and prescribe the conditions and restrictions governing 
the same. 

3. Endorse no permission on policies for the introduction and use of 
any carbureter or gas machine, till it shall be first examined and approved 
by the secretary or surveyor. 

4. Decline insuring any lumber piled on streets or sidewalks. 

5. Decline permitting the use of gasoline stoves or lamps by endorse- 
ment on policies. 

It is also provided that tariffs shall have the same force as by-laws. 

Under the head of “Wrongs and Remedies” it is stated that wrongs 
are of three kinds—1st. Wrongsarising from inadvertence. 2d. Wrongs 
which are the result of gross carelessness. 3d. Wrongs of design. These 
ought to find a remedy. Provision is made for the investigation and 
punishment of offences named above. 
























Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest. 
Tue following is the programme announced for the thirteenth annual 
Convention of the above-named association : 


Meetings of the executive committee at eight Pp. M., September 5, and 
nine A. M., September 6, at parlor No. 1. 

Opening session at ten A. M, sharp, September 6 ; calling the roll ; re- 
ception of delegates from sister associations; report of the executive 
committee ; report of the secretary and treasurer, George W. Hayes ; ad- 
dress of the president, W. B. Cornell; appointment of standing com- 
mittees ; unfinished business. Intermission. 

Annual address—Colonel Clifford Thomson, of THe Spectator, N. Y. 
Discussion—Upon the topic ‘* What is the best way to recompense 
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agents—by an entire direct commission or by a part direct and a part con- 
tingent commission upon profits ?” 

‘*A Lesson in Rates upon the Blackboard”—C. H. Case, manager 
Royal Insurance Company. 

Discussion—U pon the topic ‘‘ How can we most correctly and profitably 
rate places too small for the ‘ managerial’ or ‘compact’ system—through 
local boards, our field force, or an independent bureau of experts estab- 
lished for that purpose, or other independent means selected by the com- 
panies ?” 

‘* Tidings from the Pacific Coast "—George D. Dornin, manager Lion 
Insurance Company. 


Discussion—U pon the topic ‘‘ What is the best plan for rating—a flat. 


rate based upon inspection, or what is known as the ‘schedule’ basis ?” 

“Fire Department and Water Supply”—L. D. Moody, State agent 
Franklin Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 

“ The Field vs. the Office” —J. G. Finnie, State agent Home Insurance 
Company, N. Y. 

EvENING SEssion.—Address—‘‘Explosive and Dangerous Dusts,” illus- 
trated by apparatus and powerful views—Professor T. W. Tobin, C. E., 
Ph. D. of the Polytechnic Society, Kentucky. 

Seconp Day.—-Reports from State boards, 

“ Underwriting: its Object, Condition and Future” —W. F. Fox, special 
agent Queen Insurance Company. 

Discussion—U pon the topic ‘‘ How can we best prevent inimical legis- 
tation and educate the people up to a true sense of the worthiness and 
necessity of our profession ?” 

Isometrical Drawing—twenty minutes with the Crayon—C., C. Hine, of 
The Insurance Monitor. 

Discussion—Upon the topic “ What is the best way to correct public 
sentiment so that companies may secure even-handed justice from the 
bench and jury box with other litigants thereat ?” 

‘*The Adjustment of Fire Losses”—Jno. I. Covington, of the Insur- 
ance Adjustment Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Discussion—U pon the topic ‘‘ How can we best meet taxation, general 
or special, and prevent sumptuary or class legislation against the com- 
panies?” Intermission. 

Address—** The Industrial Uses of Electricity as Affecting Fire Risks” 
—Amos E. Dolbear, Professor of Applied Science, Tufts College, Mass. 

‘* Rates, Basis Rates and Exposures ’—W., F. Ross, State agent Niagara 
Insurance Company. 

‘The special agent—a prosy subject in poetry”—T. H, Smith, State 
agent North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 

Reports of standing committees ; report of committee on revised code 
of by-laws ; election of officers and executive committee ; unfinished busi- 
ness. Adjournment. 





Ohio Mutuals Borrowing Money. 


Onto Mutual fire insurance companies, while disavowing the value of accu- 
mulated assets, have found it necessary to borrow money, oftentimes in 
large amounts, in order to meet losses incurred. Most of the companies 
indulge in this practice, and to such an extent did they carry it during the 
past ye r that the State Insurance Superintendent thinks it worth while, in 
his annua! report lately issued, to suggest that borrowing money by this 
class of companies be prohibited by law. 
The Superintendent expresses his mind as follows on this subject : 


A number of the mutual companies have succeeded in maintaining 
their cash assets only by borrowing money to meet losses ; that, during 
the year, the ability of the company to meet these liabilities has been 
decreased to the extent of $370,865.31 ; that, if the same course of man- 
agement be pursued, this class of liabilities must be largely increased ; 
and that they have made assessments of doubtful legality upon the 
premium notes of their members to the amount of $31,458.08 to pay the 
interest on borrowed money—a debt certainly not contemplated by the 
assured at the time the contracts were made with the company. 

There is no good reason why the business of fire insurance.may not be 
successfully conducted upon the mutual plan; but if from lack cf compe- 
tent and economical management, or other reasons, the record of a series 
of years of business shows only a constant increase of liabilities, which 
in the end must be paid by the patrons of the companies, it is eminently 
proper that both supervision and legislation should be brought to bear, on 
behalf of the people, to check the growth of the evil, and, if possible, 
restore the companies to their normal condition of freedom from indebted- 
ness. 

It may be said that the privilege of borrowing.money enables the com- 
panies to make prompt payment-of losses; but the prompt payment,of 
losses may be provided for by allowing the companies to make such rea- 
sonable advance assessments as will enable them to meet prospective 
losses.. Section 3634 of the revised statutes seems to suggest this as the 
true policy to be pursued by this class of companies, by providing that 
such companies must have $10,000 in cash as a pre-requisite to their 
organization, for a large portion of which sum there is no apparent use, 
unless it be beld by the company for the purpose above mentioned. 

If this fund of $10,000 has been provided in good faith at the organiza- 
tion of the company, and had been reimbursed for losses paid out of it 





ee 
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with money derived from assessments, there would be no necessit 
borrowing money under any ordinary circumstances, unless done eo 
purpose of paying part of the losses, in order to lead the members the 
others to believe that risks are being carried at a small cost on dems ~ 
the low rate of assessment—thus enabling the company to com my 
patronage upon a false basis, while, in fact, only a part of the losses : 
assessed for, and liabilities are being contracted of which the me be 
must finally pay his proportionate share. — 

The means which the person who insures his property in this class of 
companies has of obtaining a knowledge of the condition and business -- 
the company is very remote, and such persons usually become members 
and assume their proportionate share of a large debt without knowle 
of the existence of such a liability. Members often obtain their a 
knowledge of the existence of such a liability upon making applicatio 
for a cancellation of their policies, when they find their proportionate 
share of the debt contracted, together with the interest, taxed against 
them, which they are obliged to pay before their premium notes are sur. 
rendered. 

The following table indicates that the loss-paying capacity of Ohio 
mutuals is very slim indeed, nineteen of the twenty-eight companies re. 
ported having been compelled to borrow money in order to meet their loss 
liabilities : 
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Oxn10 Mutuat Companigs, Totals. 


1880. 


liabilities since Dec. 
Decrease of excess of 
cash afsets over cash 
liabilities since Dec. 
Decrease of excess of 
cash liabilities over 
cash assets since Dec. 
increase of excess of || 
cash liabilities over 
cash assets since Dec. 
Amount ef borrowed 
money Dec. 31, 1881. 





Increase of excess a, 
cash assets over cash 
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$7,875 | $12,777 
32,565 | 18,650 











10,795 | 


Columbiana County 17,980 
CEEINEE ccc cces 5000 csensccs * 6 ae 
Corn City 6,670 
ES osncd ove verececetawns Re = E 10,448 
: 12,907 


COONDA Nawnn 


Forest City oon 6,059 | 
German Farmers owas 

German 
Knox County 
Mansfield 


| Manufacturers 
| Merchants and Manufacturers .- 
| Merchants 

Mutual Fire 


Washington County 
Oe FW aninswivace. oxretiscace 
Woodsfield and Steubenville... .. 











Totals } $370,865 $209,193 








Taxing Unearned Premiums. 


SEVERAL years ago the courts of Hamilton County, Ohio (Cincinnati), held 
that the taxation of unearned premiums was unconstitutional, but the 
question has never yet come up in the Supreme Court. The State 
Auditor, with a view to having the matter settled, has instructed the 
County Auditor to place the re-insurance reserve of all companies on the 
tax-duplicate, going back five years. To test the matter, the Amazon In- 
surance Company has filed a petition in the Superior Court, asking for an 
injunction restraining the County Auditor from collecting said tax. 
Twenty-three othe: companies there stand on the same ground, and the 
suit thus becomes a matter of impcrtance, 


Tue Argus (Paris) acknowledges the receipt of a letter from Mr. Dodd, 
President of the Newark Mutual Benefit, in which that gentleman denies 
any intention of having a branch in France. The Argus states that adver- 
tisements for agents for the company were inserted in The Figaro. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—J. B. Bennett, the veteran underwriter from Cincinnati, called at THE 
SpecTATOR Office last week. 


—Athens, Ga., has plans and specifications ready for the erection of 
water-works, and work will be begun at once. 


—A German high court holds that an insurance company is not bound 


to carry out a contract with a proved dishonest person. 


—J. H. Beattie, the able secretary of the Amazon Insurance Company 
at Cincinnati, together with his accomplished wife, are visiting in the city. 

—An article in THE SPECTATOR of last week entitled ‘‘ What Life In- 
surance is and Does,” should have been credited to The Review of New 
York, instead of The Review of London. 

—The Amicable Investment Company (co-operative), claiming to have 
headquarters at Indianapolis, received a severe hauling over the coals in 
arecent issue of the St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

—George I. McKnight, of the Springfield Fire, and W. F. Hawkhurst, 
of the Commercial Union, are among the liveliest supervisors in Ohio. 
Both are devotedly interested in their profession, and are popular among 
agents. 

—Captain Shaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade, sailed on the 
steamer Baltic, from Liverpool, on Saturday, for this country to attend the 
Convention of Chief Engineers of Fire Departments, at Cincinnati, to be 
held September 12-16. 

—The secretary of the Abington Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of Abington, Mass., Rev F. P. Howland, a member of the insurance 
agency of F. P. Howland & Sons, died in that place last week at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five years. 

—On August 8 a number of friends of John C. Paige, the Boston insur- 
ance manager, saw that gentleman off for Europe, on board the Aiaska, of 
the Williams & Guion line, Like all other insurance men, Mr. Paige 
goes ‘‘on business and pleasure.” 

—It is stated that the John Hancock Mutual Life has brought suit 
against the Travelers Insurance Company, for publishing a libelous article 
in The Traveler’s Record, touching the insurance, by the former company, 
of negro babies from two to eleven years of age. 

—Captain Gardner, of Columbus, O., is spoken of as the supervisor for 
Indianapolis under the ‘‘compact” or ‘‘ managerial” system. Captain 
Gardner is an underwriter well qualified for the work, and the fraternity 
at the Hoosier capital will find him a courteous and agreeable gentleman. 


—Fourteen thousand dollars is required to continue the Boston protec- 
tive department. To raise this an assessment has been levied on the in- 
surance companies in that city at the rate of one per cent on premiums 
received on buildings and two per cent on premiums received on contents. 


—C. E. Anderson, of the firm of Anderson & Stanton, New York; E. 
B. Smith, president of tae Buffalo Insurance Company, and Carlisle Nor- 
wood, president of the Lorillard Insurance Company, were at the Hotel 
Binda, Paris, on August 1, where also T. J. Temple is stcpping. Mr. 
Temple is expected to arrive in New York on or about September 1. 


The'defunct Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company held a mortgage of 
$60,000 on property in Feltville, in Union County, N. J., now a deserted 
village. The village comprises 20 houses, 2 mills, a church, a school- 
house, a store, a mill-dam and 800 acres of land. On August gth, the 
receiver of the life company sold the village, under foreclosure, to Warren 
Ackerman, of Plainfield, for $11,450. 

—The premiums received by fire insurance companies in the State of 
Georgia during the year ended April 1882 aggregated $1,107,363, and the 
losses amounted to $1,036,511. Thus the ratio of losses alone to premi- 
ums exceeded go per cent, to say nothing of expenses. Georgia has a 
State deposit law requiring each company to deposit $25,000 with the State 
Treasurer. Companies had best take up their deposit and retire from the 
State, for it is a sorry state of affairs when so large an amount of money 
should be appropriated to a locality for the privilege of selling insurance 
at an absolute loss to the company. 

—In a list of companies gone out of business, published by Tue Sprc- 
TATOR Company and in other insurance. publications, the Universal Fire 










Insurance Company of Philadelphia is reported as sold out by the sheriff. 
This is a mistake, as the company still flourishes. The error arose from 
the fact that an agent of the company got into difficulties and was sold out 
by the sheriff, including his office furniture, which fact our informant mis- 
interpreted. The company does business on the mutual plan, was or- 
ganized in 1874, and now reports cash assets amounting to $11,495.36. A. 
T. Cross is its president and A. R. Williams secretary. 

—Speaking of the disastrous fire in Quebec last year, the Canadian In- 
surance Superintendent recalls in his annual report, issued lately, that 
this unfortunate city has been visited by no less than six conflagrations 
in the past thirty-six years. In May and June, 1845, two fires swept away 
two-thirds of the suburbs of St. Roch and St. Jacques, destroying four 
millions of property; on the 14th of October, 1866, one and a half millions 
were destroyed in the districts of St. Roch and St. Sauver; on the 24th of 
May, 1870, a loss of six hundred thousand dollars occurred in St. Rochs ; 
on the 30th of May, 1876, the district of St. Louis lost a million ; and 
lastly, on the 8th of June, 1881, three millions were destroyed, making a 
total of over ten millions sacrificed in this city alone. 


—Asbestos has been utilized in making curtains proof from fire very 
successfully. A curtain made of woven asbestos was subjected to a fire 
test in Washington some days ago with highly satisfactory results. The 
curtain was hung between two uprights. The Washington Star in describ- 
ing the test says that on one side of the curtain a frame, weather-boarded 
and with a glass-paned window, was set up, and on the other a hot fire of 
piled pine wood was made. The curtain proved indestructible. While 
the flames drove the unprotected crowd away to a considerable distance 
on one side, people could pass close enough to touch the asbestos on the 
other. The window-glass was not cracked, and when the flames burned 
out the curtain was found to be as good as before the test, 

—How much influence the insurance companies possess it is hard to 
estimate, for this influence is seldom wielded, it apparently being a rare 
thing for the companies to act in concert. The Chicago Times tells*of a 
good thing which the insurance companies did for that city recently: 
Nearly a year ago the city made a strong effort to have the streets in the 
lumber district cleared of the piles of lumber which defaced them and in- 
creased the danger of fire in that region; but it came to naught. The 
dealers protested that it would be impossible for them to clear the streets 
and to attend to their business. The matter was dropped. But the fire 
underwriters, having more influence than the city government, apparently, 
in enforcing this as well as some othe: ordinances, suddenly made a raise 
of fifty cents upon insurance rates in the lumber district. Nothing more 
was said on their part, but in a very few days the lumber was removed 
from the streets. 

—One Mr. Calver has taken out letters patent at Washington to protect 
what promises to be an important heat and light producer. The contriv- 
ance is simple, based on a well-known principle ingeniously applied. 
Several looking glasses catching the sunlight in such a position as to 
focus in combination on the same surface at the same point, each mirror 
casting its proportion of sunlight upon the common store; the heat thus 
produced can melt any metal. The glasses are of ordinary make. To 
melt zinc requires a temperature of over seven hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit, and this was easily done at a recent experiment when forty mirrors 
were used. The inventor claims that he has produced over 4000 degrees 
of heat with his mirrors. The light produced is white in intensity and as 
dazzling to the eyes as the sun itself. As to the practicability of Mr 
Calver’s invention time only can tell how far it can be utilized, but the 

possibilities of its application seem limitless. 

—Warwick ,Weston, representing the New Zealand Insurance Com- 
pany of Auchiand, was in New York last week. Mr. Weston has already 
established branches of his company in China, Japan, South Africa, In- 
dia and Great Britain, as well as California and Oregon. His visit to this 
country is with a view to looking over the insurance field in the interest 
of his company, to ascertain whether or not it would be desirable for it to 
come here. So far he has not found the prospect very flattering. Mr. 
Weston will return to New Zealand in September, when he will submit his 
report on the situation to his directors, and they will pass upon the ques- 
tion of locating.a branch office east of the Rocky Mountains. The New 
Zealand has a subscribed capital of $5,000,000 ; paid up, $1,000,000 ; total 
assets, $2,065,000 ; net surplus, $535,245. Hugh Craig, manager for the 
Pacific coast of the New Zealand, was in New York also during the past 
week, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New You. > 
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Last 
Deane Latest SALE 
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Capital |" 
p= + ped ‘Stock NAME OF COMPANY, 


Net Last 
. Book Drvinaxp 
Capitas alue of am, 
Paid up ae | eee ee 
Per $100, | 
Jan. 1, 
1882. Date. \Per ct. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 





Par Value 


Par Value 
of Stock. 
- ¢ 
88 | of Stock. 


(Per Cent.) 


Date. |\Per Ct. 


Sale af Stock. 


Price of Latest 
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$4,000,000 | $178.19 ‘tJuly, 82 
300,000 | 144.75 |* July, ’82 
1 . : 600,000} 229.13 | Mar.,’82 
American, Philadelphia--.. 490,000} 265.31 | Apr., '82 
American Exchange 200,000 .13 | *July, '82 |Mar. 1,82 American Central, St. 4000 | 138.92 |*July "82 
Broadway 200,000 2: \*Aug., "82 |Mar, 1, 82 
Seehien 153,000 ‘ i*July, Bo Feb. 8, ’82 Atlantic, Providence 200,000 | 104.59 |* July, te 

Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 250,000} 131.90 | Jan.,’ 
Buffalo 200,000 : | Jan., ’82 Citizens, Pittsburgh 200,000 | 267.00 |* July,’ ibe 
Buffalo German 200,000 .95 |*July, ’82 7% enmeatget. aM Dek = 1,000,000 | 130.33 |S July, 82 

\* ul 1 an etro! 4000 172.28 uly,’ 
Citizens 300,000 ’ July, ’82 | Eliot, Boston ee | "Ma 4 
210,009 . lev "82 |May 3,’82 
250,000 ? l*July, "Bo 5 Jan. 2! 82 Equitable F. and M., Providence.... 300,000| 127.17 Se "Bo 
200,000 "14 |tAug. ’82 3 |Apr. 14,82 Fire Association, Philadelp hia §00,000| 325.08 *July,’82 
} Fire Ins, Co. , County of Philadelphia 200,000] 150.15 |* July, ’82 
Dueniiiaehel pares as |*July, ’82 5 |Aug.14,’82 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 750,000 | 113.44 \t July, ’82 
Continental 1,000,000 . “July. _ 7: Aor 2, Sa Firemens, Baltimore 378,000 | 107.78 | Jan., 82 
‘ r..’82 Te1Q, 82! 

— : ms 7H | APF Firemens, Dayton 250,000 | 120.86 |* July, ’82 
Empire City 200,000 .45 |* July, ’82 3% |Mayro,’ 82 Firemens, Newark 500,000} 221.91 | Jan - 

Exchange ’ 200,010 *Aug.,’82 3 First National, Worcester .......... 200,000 | 109.62 | Feb. 
Farragut 900,000 “og |*July, 82 Jan. 10,’82 Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 329.44 t+Tuly, ‘te 
German, Pittsburgh 200,000 | 140.92 tly, 82 

% July 11,’82 


2 * 

5 | July 12,’82 Germania, Newark .. . 200,000 105.58 | July,’ 78 
6 \Feb. 27,’82 Girard F. and M., 300,000} 255.79 t July,’ 82 
Hartford, Hartford P 1,250,000 | 206.63 |* July, ’82 
6 ‘July 26,’82 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 3,000,000 | 215.32 |*July, '8: 
5 
5 


Agricultural. -...--------- $300,000 4 leary . = 

Al ; 200,000 : uly, "82 an i 

American 400,000 .03 |*July ’82 |Aug. 1, '82 American, Newark... 
} 


UUuuUrew 


awu Sw 


Aoew AN 


~ 


Fivemens........2.cccccee 204,000 " *July, "82 
Firemans Trust . 150,000 y sJui 82 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000 *July, 82 


“- 
cooumw 





. ’ 

German American.....-.- 1,000,000 52 |*July, 82 
’ ’ 

Germania .........--.--- 1,000,000 i *July,’82 


: alls 08 |*July,’82 

Glens Falls =e July Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 500,000 | 123.47 l*Oct., "81 
Globe 900,000 o2 |*July, 82 5 |june 2,’82 Mercantile Cleveland -.. 200,000} 153.14 |*July, ’82 

Geeenwich 900,000 ‘os |*July,’&2 7% |Aug.17,'81 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 400,000 | 145.12 
Ginahian poe ° l*July, "Bo 2% | July 20,’82 Merchants Providence 200,000 | 150.12 | "82 
Merchants, Newark 400,000 | 212.51 bes "82 
a oe 150,000 86 |*July,’ 3 | Junes6,’ 82 National, Baltimore 200,000} 102.89 | Jan., ’82 
H 1 7 .27 |*July, ‘Be | July 17,’e2 P 
hog pened ar \* July, ’82 ; /Aug. 14,'82 National, Hartford. 1,000,000 | 146.19 | [*July. "82 
Neptune F. and M., 300,000 | 146.31 | April, ’82 
300,000 ; Jan., ’82 New Orleans Ins .Co 50c,000 | 122.01 |* July, ’82 
Importers and Traders -. =c0ae0 69 |\*July, 82 3 | Nov. 3,’81 Newark City, N ewark.-- 200,000] 101.16 | Jan., '80 
Lrving zoo,oo0 | 1on.4g |*July, 81 July 108 Newark, Newark agowooo | 214.96 | Jan." 


Aug.10," “82 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000 | 215.15 |*July, ’ 82 
May 16,’81 





Unu 


'Mar 29,’82 New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000 | 173.24 | 
Mar. 1, '81 North American, Boston... 200,000 | 140.57 
July 24,’82 Northwestern Natio..al, Milwaukee 600,000} 138.39 
. Orient, Hartford 1,000,000} 117.88 
Aug. 2,82 Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 336.39 | Mar. ,’82 
:, 
May o82 Phoenix, Hartford 2,000,000} 155.96 t July, "82 
. Prescott, Boston 200,000} 137.24 Apr., 82 
Providence Washington, Providence 400,c0o | 131.01 |*July, "82 
Security, New Haveu 200,000 117.56 | Jan., '82 
|*Oct., ” 81 


gag 2 200,010 54 | Mar.,’82 
ings County 150,000 -1g |* July, ’82 
Knickerbocker 210,000 .23 | Jan.,’79 


La Fayette 150,000 0° ls July, 82 
Long Island 300,000 i \*July,’ 82 
Lorillard 300,000 .13 | Jan., ’&2 


wun wow 


| july26, "82 
|A 
(Dee. re _ Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | 105.95 
H : | 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield .- 1,000,000 | 143612 

Mays. _ St. Paul, St. Paul 100 "400,000 141,42 
|Aug.12,’82 Traders, Chicago - 100 §00,000| 152,88 | 

" Union, Philadelphia 10 500,000 | 113,78 
June, "Bo Union, San Francisco 100 750,000 | 116,48 |*July, 82 
Feb. 8, ’82 United Firemens, Philadelphia. - 10 200,000 | 102,55 onumele 
|Apr. 12,’82 Washington, Boston 100 400,000 | 182,37 | Apr., "82 


Manhattan 250,000 E | Jan.,’82 
Manuf’rs and Builders --- 200,000 25 |*July,’82 
Mechanics 250,000 7 *July, "Bo 





UOWwwW 


Mechan‘cs and Traders... 200,000 .19 |*July, "82 
Mercantile 200,000 .27 |*July,’82 
Merchants 200,000 ’ Jan., 82 


wwu 





Metropolitan Plate Glassd 100,000 ? Jan.. "82 
Montauk 200,000 , * July, 82 
200,000 ' *July, 82 








National ’ 200,000 09 |*July, 82 
New York Kowery 300,000 ‘ *July, 82 
New York Equitable .... 210,000 ‘ *July,’82 


“Aug. rr - Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 
ug.11,'82 


uonw NUUw 





ea ‘ l eA. 

ly 1,’8 British America, Toronto 50 Sqnecee | $131.82 | Jan, 82) 10 | 
ad - Bo l Western, Toronto 20 400, ead 161.61 [July 82 | "82 | 

July 27,’82 


New York Fire 200,000 . sAug., 82 
i 500,000 F * july, 82 
350,000 } Apr. , 82 











200,000 y *July, ’82 
200,000 00 |* July, 82 
POGGNG,. ccessccecscvesss 200,000 04 |* July,’ 82 


Junea6, se English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
May saes 





Pier Amount | 

Mar.24.’82 NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | jprid | Latest Price. 
July 15,82 Stech. | Sow | 

| June 7,'82 onere. 


Peter Cooper. 150,000 ls * July, 82 
Phenix 1,000,000 4 * July, ’82 
Relief § 200,000 n., 82 





Rochester German 200,000 i *Aug.,’82 
Rutgers 200,000 0 * July, 82 


uly 10,"82 . 
Standard 200,000 : *July,’:2 July City of London 


Co.; mercial Union 
Mayro,’8z ve : 

Mar.15"82| 60 Paco § . 
Mar. 8,’82| 33 


wnw UuAna UQAwo «2anu 


x 


500,000 " *July,: 81 
Sterling 350,000 J Aug., ’8o 
Stuyvesant | 200,000 81 |*July, 82 


we 
x 


Lanc 

Lion Fire..... 

Liverpool and London and Globe... 
London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire 
London and Provincial 





Tradesmens------ a 300,000 *July,’3: July 2,82) 75 
100,000 .76 |* July, ’82 110 
United States 250,000 | ome "82 .12,” 135 





Watertown§ 200,000 | 158.12 Jan.,’ 82 160 
Westchester 300,000} 158.35 |*Aug., "Be 121 
Williamsburgh City .... .. 250,000 | 30¢.07 |* July ,’82 Mayas a 63 
| 
| 























* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. $ Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
d@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, § Retired. 
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